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INTRODUCTION, 


THE varied sentiments of reminiscence and anticipation, elic- 
ited by the twenty-fifth recurrence of the anniversary of Mr. 
Willson’s settlement as a minister at Salem, found expression 
in a memorial service at the North Church, on Sunday, June 1, 
1884, and in a social reunion of the society and other friends 
of the pastor, gathered at Hamilton Hall on the evening of 
Thursday, June 5. Some record of these occasions was deemed 
worthy of preservation in print for the use of members of the 
society. 

On the morning of Sunday, June 1, there was a large attend- 
ance at the North Church, it having been for many years the 
custom to mark the first Sunday in June as the anniversary of 
the settlement of the minister, which took place on Sunday, 
June 5, 1859. The floral decorations were more abundant 
and beautiful than usual, embracing the wild flowers of the 
field, honeysuckle, houstonias and lilacs, intermingled with 
ferns, together with tulips and Jacqueminot and Souvenir roses, 
the latter upon the communion table and around the baptismal 
basin. 

A baptismal service preceded the regular church service, to 
which four infants of tender age were brought by their parents 
to receive the baptismal consecration ; after which the service 
proceeded in the common order, but with a commemorative 
reference throughout to the event which occurred a quarter of 
a century ago. The service closed with a hymn written for 
the occasion by Mr. William P. Andrews, the music for which 
was composed by Gen. Henry K. Oliver, now in his 84th year. 

After the service the choir visited General Oliver in his 
chamber, to which he has been for some time mostly confined, 
and sang to him the hymn which had been sung at the church. 
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ORDER OF SERVICES, 


Organ Voluntary. 

Voluntary by the Choir: ‘Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” 

Scripture Sentences. 

Rite of Baptism administered to Fanny, daughter of 
Willis H. and Louisa K. (Farley) Ropes, born 23 
July, 1883; Martha Pickman, daughter of Samuel 
P. and Eliza Ellen (Cutts) Walcott, born 18 Oct., 
1883 ; Amey Lemoine, daughter of Edmund R. and 
Anne L. (Frost) Willson, born 30 Oct., 1883; and 
Alice Chase, daughter of Arthur A., and Ellen C. 
(Earle) Clarke, born 24 Nov., 1883. 


Prayer of Baptism. 

Hymn: ‘ We love the venerable house,’—R.W. Emerson. 
Prayer. 

Reading of Scripture. 


Hymn: ‘“O Thou great Friend of all the sons of men,”— 
Theodore Parker. 


Sermon. 
Prayer. 


Hymn: written for the occasion by William P. Andrews, 
the music composed by Henry K. Oliver. 
Benediction. 
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A RETROSPECT: TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
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Let brotherly love continue [ZHeb., xiii, I. | 


From the form in which this sentence is cast, it might 
be an exhortation or a prayer. It was an exhortation in 
‘the letter to the Hebrews; it is what I would ask to-day 
in benediction. It looks backward and forward. My 
mind lingers on the word continue. There has been, and 
is, arelation existing, which I desire may continue be- 
tween one and another of you, between you and me, among 
us all; a relation not official but personal; which I trust 
may outlive all official bonds and periods, resolving these 
into its own larger and more abiding spirit. 

There is a conception of continuance which I would ex- 
clude, that of no change; monotonous uniformity. The 
word has that fairly among its meanings. But there is the 
continuance also of growth, of deepening in the root and 
spreading in the branch, of proceeding from flowering to 
fruit bearing ; increase from the less abundant to the more 
abundant good—which is life. Such continuance of the 
brotherly love I hope and pray for. 

If, in twenty-five years we have gathered hundreds of 
times around this communion table, and talked of him whose 

eye rah oy CLUca IS Stil they lieht 

Which emdes the nations, groping on their way; 
if, in the same period, we have met here a thousand times 
to sing our psalms and offer our worship ; if in all these 
years we have given and taken sympathy one with another, 
in our rejoicings and our troubles, then, though we may 
see repetition and sameness in these customs, we see also 
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silent change keeping even step with these customs, the 
change of a steady inward moulding of disposition and 
character; accumulation of experience ; zncrease of some 
sort, whether of disproportion or of adjustment in the parts 
which together make up the character: astiffening of habit 
at all points by the insensible addition of layers of use. 
This form of change which least attracts our attention and 
fails to impress the imagination, namely, the change from 
less to more, or more to less, in any personal power, capa- 
city or momentum, is after all, we see, the most telling of 
all the facts in our experience. 

It is known to you all, I may presume, that I complete 
to-day a twenty-five years’ ministry in this place. 

This is not the exact anniversary day of its beginning ; 
but it was on the first Sunday of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine (which in that year fell on the fifth), that 
I assumed this charge, and I have been in the habit of 
taking the corresponding Sunday each year, for any com- 
memorative reference which I might wish to make to my 
coming. More than usual, is first June Sunday invites 
such reference, as it fills out the round period of a quar- 
ter of acentury. 

I have had the curiosity to count up the number of 
clergymen who in this city have had ministries as long or 
longer. Leaving out the Methodists, whose term of ser- 
vice in one pastorate is authoritatively fixed by the polity 
of that church, and is comparatively brief, I find that there 
have been of the one hundred and thirty-three or four Prot- 
estant ministers, fifteen or sixteen who have had active pas- 
torates of twenty-five years or more, in the two hundred 
and fifty-five years of the town’s history : about onein nine. 
The average in the eight Congregational churches would 
be higher : about one in five andahalf. If Iam not wrong 
in my recollections, I have been contemporary with forty- 
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two ministers in the fourteen churches, comprising the other 
three Unitarian, the four orthodox Congregationalist, 
the three Baptist, the two Episcopal, the Universalist and 
the Swedenborgian churches, averaging three pastors to 
each church in that time. Ihave said in that time, though 
the Howard Street church was dissolved in 1864, and the 
Calvary Baptist church was not organized till 1870. It 
should be remembered, however, that I have been contem- 
porary with some who had been here long before I came, 
and with others who will doubtless be here long after I am 
gone. 

The comparative length of my ministry is mentioned 
not as being in itself and necessarily a ground of congrat- 
ulation, or at all a matter of pride. One long ministry 
may not be so fruitful of good as several short ones. 
There are ministries which are too long for the good of 
either minister or people. Some ministries are so short 
because so excellent: the minister exhausting himself too 
soon with self-sacrificing work, as in the case of Mr. Abbot, 
and perhaps of Mr. Lowe, or so recommending himself by 
hisconspicuous giftsand powers as to cause him to be sought 
after for more conspicuous positions, as perhaps in the case 
of Mr. Frothingham. 

My relations with the ministers of the other churches 
of the city of all names, and with those churches them- 
selves, have all this time been so far as I know uninterrupt- 
edly friendly. From September eighteen hundred and sixty 
to the February following, our nearest neighbor church of 
the Trinitarian Congregational order, the South, shared 
with us the occupancy of this church building, accepting 
our invitation to worship here on Sunday afternoons while 
their own meeting house was undergoing reconstruction. 

The venerable Dr. Emerson, then fifty-five years pastor 
of the South Church preached here by my invitation one 
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Sunday morning, and received from the congregation a 
very respectful attention. This implied no willingness on 
his part to see me in his pulpit. The time had not come 
for that. It has not yet come. But this general mainte- 
nance of pulpit non-intercourse between the churches 
styling themselves evangelical, and those known as liberal 
is of small account, and ever growing to be of smaller in 
the judgment of that broad and steadily spreading recog- 
nition of character and unity of aspiration, as the bond of 
a just confidence and a true fellowship among those who 
worship God in spirit and in truth, and love and serve 
their fellow-men. 

When I simply look straight across the intervening time 
to that day on which I came up here to receive this com- 
mission it looks near; and twenty-five years seems not a 
long time. But when I stop in my thought on the way, 
taking note of what has happened in the course of these 
years, and what differences have come upon the face of 
many things between that day and this, it seems a long 
time. The face of things immediately about us here, I am 
happy to say, is not much changed. If I look at these 
walls, at the lettered tablets behind me, at the three white 
mural monuments bearing the names of the first three 
ministers, all of whom died in the service of this church, 
the pictured symbols in the apexes of these windows, the 
star, the dove, the cup, the cross, the keys, the anchor,—all 
isthesame. Insmallmattersonly has there been change to 
theeye. After I had ministered here thirteen years, there 
appeared on the wall-spaces, on the right and left of 
where I stand, writ in floral figures, the numbers, 1772- 
1872, to mark the coming full of a century of church life, 
reached in eighteen hundred and seventy-two. Those 
frail numbers kept their places for ten years into the 
second century, and have been but two years gone. Over 
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the too dark pulpit, as I found it twenty-five years ago, 
an opening for heaven’s beneficent light to enter was made 
about twenty years ago, to the great relief of the preach- 
er’s sometimes straining eyesight. Butwith these scarcely 
perceptible differences, the place of our Sunday assem- 
bling is almost without the change of a line or a shade in 
these years. Yet, from the aging of the eyes that look on 
them, and the thoughts and emotions which have visited 
us as we have sat or stood here on manya day, while 
seripture and hymn and prayer and lesson have succeeded 
each other in the services, these silent walls and their over- 
spreading roof have perhaps unconsciously to us changed to 
our gaze, shedding down upon us to-day asoftened light, and 
shutting in a spiritual atmosphere, and leading before the 
mind a train of hallowing remembrances, such, that this 
is not quite the place we knew five and twenty years ago: 
at least so it is changed to me. 

This means not so much that the place is different, as 
that we are different. Those of us who were here a quar- 
ter of a century ago were not then what we are now, nor 
in the same presence then as now. Many have gone and 
as many have come since then. Children have been born ; 
death has been in the high places and in the low; the in- 
fant has become a man or a woman and is in the direction 
of affairs. 

What changes have these years witnessed in the world 
outside! We have had a civil war of our own, of such 
proportions as the world has never seen before. The in- 
stitution of slavery, covering half the country, the despair 
of statesmen and patriots, straining and rupturing the 
bonds of the churches, alienating friends and neighbors, 
invading the courts of justice, disturbing the national 
councils, waging war for territorial conquest with increas- 
ing audacity, seeking to grasp and barbarize new states, 
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and compelling the swifter settlement of other free states to 

balance and oppose its aggressive march ; slavery, grown to 

be the dominating political power in the land, claiming the 

presidential chair as within its gift to the servant of its se- 

lection ;—we saw it fall through its own towering ambition - 
toruleall. First invoking, and then facing the irreconcil- 

able conflict, it staked all, took up arms, defied the nation, 

and met itsdoom. And the issue was made up and settled 

not only within the quarter century, but so long ago that 

it is but history to a generation which has risen since. 

What inventions and enterprises these years have seen, 
changing the courses of trade, settling wildernesses, trans- 
ferring populations ; by the introduction of new machines, 
dismissing tens of thousands from their wonted occupa- 
tions, and recruiting other tens of thousands for other 
occupations till lately unknown. ‘The one suggested rail- 
way from ocean to ocean, deemed twenty-five years ago, by 
the prudent an impossibility, isnow a tripled reality. The 
bringing within speaking distance of one another of the 
people of both continents and hemispheres, in effect mak- 
ing them all neighbors one of another,—at this all we can 
only wonder as at a dream come true. 

The bare enumeration of the ways in which vast and 
amazing advance has been made in the understanding and 
use of nature’s forces, affecting materially the conditions un- 
der which life is lived, and asa consequence, affecting man’s 
tuition in the school of earthly circumstances,—these things 
bewilder the imagination. Weare lost in trying to grasp 
and hold the conception of them. And it is not otherwise 
if we think to record in consecutive statement the fields 
which science has explored, and the new knowledges 
which the seekers of truth have harvested, and which they 
are trying to enlarge themselves sufficiently to contain, 
comprehend and apply. 
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It will be enough to-day if I but mention a certain few 
important phases through which theological thought and 
religious conceptions have passed in these years. The 
change has been great indeed. 

It was just about twenty-five years ago that the inves- 
tigations of Charles Darwin into the origin of species and 
the appearance of man on earth began to excite wide no- 
tice on both continents. I remember well that it was in 
the summer of eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, that the 
prospectus of a series of works projected by Herbert 
Spencer, the distinguished expositor of the doctrine of 
evolution, then beginning to attract the attention of think- 
ers of the English-speaking races, was placed in my hands 
by one of our townsmen, who was already warmly inter- 
ested in the study of it, and in the circulation of these 
coming English publications. Even the Unitarians, though 
naturally by their training and habit of view more hospit- 
able to new sciences and philosophical theories than the 
sects anchored to more conservative creeds, were generally 
startled at the new doctrines announced, and at their un- 
certain but far-reaching consequences. Now, in twenty- 
five years, this theory of development, shrunk from at 
first as atheistic even by many scholars of the liberal 
school, is looked upon not without favor, at least as a 
provisional and working theory of the universe, by a con- 
siderable number of the younger and most eminent theo- 
logians of the orthodox sects. 

It must have been just about twenty-five years ago, I 
do not remember the time exactly, that Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, the eloquent Unitarian preacher in New York, 
delivered an impressive discourse to his brethren on the 
Suspense of Faith. It was on the whole pitched in the 
minor key. He would not say worse of the faith of the 
Christian world than that it was in a state of suspense ; of 
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course he could not allow that it was dead, or that it could 
die; but by implication, a faith in suspense is not so much 
faith, as it is want of faith: at least it is doubt. And so he 
pictured it. This discourse represented a widely felt 
anxiety as to the drift of things in the religious world at 
that period. 

For twenty years before that, say from eighteen hun- 
dred and forty to eighteen hundred and sixty, the lines on 
which theological and religious discussion had been run- 
ning had been testing the value and extent of authority ; 
the authority of the Scriptures ; that of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
the inquiry involving constantly the relations of the nat- 
ural to the supernatural; miracle to law; letter to spirit. 
It seemed to many good people that the whole fabric of 
Christian faith, institution and life, was shaking to its 
foundation: and that the bottom-rock verities of religion 
were crumbling to sand. To their foreboding visions, 
churches were to be closed; worship was to come to an 
end. The Christ was discredited. Spiritual things had 
become a scoff and a by-word. The Bible was to go to 
the paper-mill or to the alcove of literary antiquities, 
there to be covered with dust and forgetfulness. 

I do not, I never did, ridicule these fears. They 
were natural. There were signs enough to justify them 
at least to the class of reverent and truly religious minds 
which find it hard always to separate the spirit from the 
letter, the life from the form with which they have been 
accustomed to associate it, and with which it seems to 
them to be identified. 

I felt it myself, most deeply. I had reason to. I 
was expected to speak here each Sunday. What should 
I say? I had my own thoughts. The grounds of my own 
faith were slowly shifting. Icame to doubt some things 
which I had believed; some things, the effect of losing 
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faith in which I should have said beforehand would be to 
leave me without faith. But it was not so. JI had not 
less faith, I had more. I can say with sincerity that 
in my most central and abiding thought the foundations 
of my religious faith were never seriously or for long 
disturbed,—meaning by religious faith, primarily, faith 
in the existence of God, trust in his love and a con- 
sciousness ever testifying its assurance that my life, and 
the life of all that live is hid in him. This faith stood 
its ground through all questionings; and by its warrant 
there remained to me confidence and peace. 

I hardly know how I came to drop into this vein of per- 
sonal confession. But why should Lavoid it? Itisa part 
of that history of the last twenty-five years, and of my rela- 
tions to you during that time, more vital than any relation 
of outwardevent and circumstance. Once, to have spoken 
to you with such freedom might have exposed me to 
criticism, as being wanting in a fit reserve. But we 
have been now so long and so well known to one another, 
and I have such an assurance of your sympathy and en- 
tire confidence, that your misunderstanding me seems not 
possible. 

The hard thing, then, as I was saying just now, was, 
that I must speak every week. And what should I say? 
There was but one thing I could say ; what I believed to 
be true,—only that ; if I spoke at all it must be sincerely. 
What I did not believe must not bein myspeech. But what 
did I believe? Sometimes more was seen of truth and real- 
ity in the old word. Then it seemed to be fading away, 
and to have lost its hold and its power. Should these 
moods, succeeding each other, each have voice? Sometimes 
I said, no! I will make an end of this. I shall not bea 
helper, a minister, if this pulpit gives forth an uncertain 
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the weak to feel weaker and confirm the doubter, if I 
have influence with him, in his doubt. 

But then I asked myself: “Is there ever a doubt in 
your voice, or in your heart, of God, of his presence and 
life in you, of his love and law and Providence?” And 
I answered myself confidently: “No! never! not in my 
heart, and therefore not possibly in my voice.” And so, 
when I asked myself whether it was not my duty to cease 
to speak on Sundays,— reserving to myself always the 
full permission to change my mind and reverse my decis- 
ion, if I saw the need, the next week,—I decided in each 
instance : “not yet.” 

And then perhaps would come this thought, questioning 
me farther : “Is not this experience after all better qualifying 
you to be a minister and a helper to those like yourself 
“oroping,” may be, ‘‘yet hopingever for the perfect day ?” 
Here am I, an inquirer among inquirers. Is it the blind 
leading the blind? Notif, “amid the encircling gloom,” 
I see, as I believe I do, clearly and distinctly a light that 
always shines to me from heaven. We have a common 
experience here: these and I: of a dimness that just now 
enshrouds many things ; a darkness deeper to some, thin- 
ner and more broken to others. I judge from what many 
of these with whom Iam walking say, that they do not see 
the light, or so much of it and so confidently asI do. Shall 
I not be their true minister if I say, “There it is, my 
friend, that light? Be sureit is not quenched. Lose not 
your courage. Be honest still. Do not say you see it, 
if you donot. But, I believe if you will keep on, keep 
your eye attentive and searching, you will find it.” But, 
there comes to me this further question. Suppose that my 
saying I see it should make him imagine he sees it, when 
he does not, and that, pinning his faith even to my poor 
faith, he should hold on to it, and find at length that either 
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a real light or a fancied one had dawned in him, or bright- 
ened in him, and provesa serviceable one to walk by, and 
he is at peace and happy. Is any harm done? Would he 
have been better off if he had never had me for his fellow 
traveller and fellow disciple? I thought not. “Oh, but he 
is mistaken and deceived!” Do you know that? May be 
he is not. May be heand [are right, and there is a light 
there, and it is the critic who is mistaken, when he denies 
it. 

If he who trusts to my assurance that I see, thinks he 
sees too, and we walk on in that assurance,—on to the dying 
day,— Ido not see that any harm is done, though we are 
mistaken ; if so be that.we have been honest in our search, 
and have found what seems to answer all the purposes of 
the true light, since we stumble, grope and fear no more. 

How is the true light to be tested and known if not by 
this method and organ, by the eye that can now take di- 
rection by it, see the path under its steady shining, keep 
the foot off the soft bog of the quagmire, and direct it 
where to plant itself on sustaining rock? Is it not enough, 
if what was taken to be rock under its illumination proves 
to be rock, a solid footing so far as the consciousness re- 
ports. 

And then I recall my own experience in this matter of 
faith. I do not feel so very sure on what grounds my 
own faith rests, as I do that I have faith still, and that I 
believeI cannot lose it. It has not left me, when I thought 
it might do so. It is as strong in the dark as in the 
light—I do not know but stronger. Now, a suspi- 
cion sometimes haunts me when I am at a loss for reasons 
for what I believe and think, that it has been a spiritual 
contagion, which accounts for my faith and assurance. I 
have been with the believing and trustful, and my faith is 
firmer and clearer. Was it that of their faith my faith was 
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born? Perhapsso. Iam not concerned to find a better 
reason, if this ground of faith seems to have a greater vir- 
tue and more holding power, than any my understanding 
has been able to construct. I am not surprised that my 
understanding cannot find out everything, and does not 
know everything. J have never had reason to think it 
could and did. Nor do I see why I should renounce a 
deeply fixed conviction, because I cannot give an account 
of it to my understanding, which it will accept as satis- 
factory according to itscanons. There must be something 
that stands under the understanding itself, which it can- 
not understand, and which it is not competent to contradict, 
higher than its knowledge, deeper than its thought can 
reach. 

If my faith is but a contagion, I am glad that I am so 
constituted that I could take it. It means, I hope, that 
mine is a life kindred to that which can communicate it- 
selftome in this manner, and to this degree. I have 
often thought it might be just the great faith of Jesus which 
enabled him to give the world such a wealth of faith as it 
has had since he lived anddied. This is what these years— 
the last twenty-five—the last fifty—reveal to me; not a 
suspense of faith, but the deep-rooting and certainty of 
the world’s faith. I see in all this irrepressible hunger 
and patient seeking, but a feeling for a firmer anchorage 
for that faith, which is always with us, and attests its undy- 
ing presence in man by his never-ended quest. I believe 
there has never been so great a faith, no, not in Israel, as 
in these years, and in these places where these unfinished 
because infinite problems never cease to exercise the hu- 
man mind, and to lead it onward in perpetual advance. 

How alive the mind of this age has been with these 
questions! Do the best thinkers trouble themselves thus 
about matters which in their regard are but unsubstantial 
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phantasms? How, in these last twenty-five years, book 
has followed book, author succeeding author, with works 
ever multiplying, in all the languages in which thinkers 
write, nor, as once, from ecclesiastics almost wholly: studies 
of the life of Jesus ; studies of the Bible’s origin and forma- 
tion, how it came and what it is ; studies of man, his coming 
and his destiny. And whether in the form of learned discus- 
sion, or under the guise of parable and fiction, still all attest- 
ing that the search after the things of the spirit has not 
come to anend. Therelation of man to the universe and 
to the eternity is still the subject that interests him most, 
and compels him to persistent seeking : showing what the 
human mind runs upon in one age as in another ; showing 
I think, where-it had its birth-place, and where it has its 
home. The age has not been careless; it has not been 
unbelieving. Man does not spend so much time, and so 
much earnest thought over what he believes to be unreal, 
and unworthy of his serious pursuit. 

In this church I have never seen what I regarded as a 
general, or an extensive suspense of faith. I have no 
doubt your faith in many things which you once believed 
has been suspended for atime: possibly you thought your 
faith might be gone or going, in its entirety. You were 
mistakenif you thought so. You have found that out, 
now. You let some things go as not being of the 
eternal fastness. But because you let go the now yield- 
ing, parting, insufficient cord, to feel if there were not 
within your reach another that would hold, you were not 
without faith. 

You attest your faith in truth, when you will have 
nothing else in its name: your faith in right when you will 
accept nothing as its substitute. These, yourdivine ideals, 
the truth, the right, have always lived. And you have 
felt that He lived, in whom they lived, and through whom 
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they came as inspiration to you. Do I not, I appeal to 
you, interpret you aright to yourselves? 

I do not forget a day when I was sitting with my 
friend Dr. Richard H. Wheatland, if I may mention his 
name, who died twenty years ago, much lamented and 
beloved by his minister as by all who knew him. It was 
in his days of invalidism, and being myself just then 
in a mood of doubt as to the usefulness of continuing 
my ministry, I said to him much the same that I said 
but just now: that to go before my people with no 
better message than, “I don’t know, but I am trying to 
find out; and I will tell you frankly and from time to time, 
what, after all my doubts I thinkor am sure remains stead fast 
truth,—that to say that, seems meagre and unsatisfactory, 
and may be here is a reason why I should stop preaching.” 
I took courage when he replied that he thought it might be 
of great service to some to hear that said, and he did not 
think it a message unworthy to be spoken. I thought he 
might be speaking as one who knew. At any rate, I felt 
that he regarded us both as I did, as travelling the path 
of the seekers and disciples, to whom such sympathy might 
often be cheering and helpful. 

I have no doubt that all this perpetual testing of truths 
has its perils. The too hasty inference is sometimes that 
what has to be examined so much, defended so much, ex- 
plained so much, and every once in a while gives up an 
outpost, as not longer tenable, has no impregnable cit- 
adel, and will at last have to be surrendered wholly. 
Just the contrary. There is no great and divine inheri- 
tance of seership, of power against the evil, that does 
not cost, in patience, in loyalty, in a seeking that dares to 
cut the moorings to all the things of time, and to sail with 
God the eternal seas. There is so much justification as 
I have confessed, however, for the complaint which is made 
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by those who never of their own accord start a question or 
a doubt, nor want to hear that anything which men have 
accepted for truth is open to reconsideration. 

There are churches in which such doubts are never 
mentioned unless to be blamed as dangerous and criminal ; 
churches in which creeds are still recited as containing 
unquestionable and unquestioned truth, though they are 
but half believed or not believed at all by such as think, 
read and reason with an unfettered mind. These churches 
are sometimes compared favorably with ours because they 
leave the worshipper, as we do not, in repose. This is 
deemed the way to save the faith: viz., to question noth- 
ing. And, tired of seeking, some say ‘‘let us have done 
with it. You, students, ministers, go on seeking if you 
will, but trouble us not with itany more.” And yet others 
say: “Oh, if one might innocently do this!” But where 
would have been all the world’s progress if man had done 
so? Where and what would have been man’s faith, if this 
had been the way of the world? if God had not put a hun- 
ger in man’s soul for knowledge and truth, and an unrest- 
ing desire to approach Himself, the source of life and truth ? 
His religion would have remained a childish superstition. 
He would still have crouched in fear before the image of 
his divinity. His God would have frowned upon him in 
the tempest, struck at him in the lightning, and made him 
shiver with dread at the sound of Nature’s mysterious and 
unaccountable voices. If it is God’s intention that we 
should not rest in our thought any more than with our 
hands, shall we be wiser than he? 

The quarter-century cannot have passed over us with- 
out teaching us many things. It were ashame and a pity 
if, when any period brings to a generation fresh revelations 
of wisdom and visions of life, it should remain deaf and 
shut up in unteachableness, and so lose the lesson and 
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miss the inspiration. To some it may have seemed that 
the new inquiries have received too large a recognition, 
here. It may have been so. I have sometimes thought 
myself that it was so. And yet I have believed that such 
periods of thought as we have been passing through these 
twenty-five years were just as much providential as the 
order of the universe, the growths and proceedings of events 
in the natural world. No man or men determined that 
anage of doubt should come in when it did, or that the 
conflict of opinion should begin at such a time, continue 
so long, and end at atime appointed, any more than any 
man or men determined the time when the antislavery 
debate should begin, how long continue, and when and 
howitshould end. The time for these widespread move- 
ments is not within man’s choice. They come when they 
must come. When he has arrived at them, and the way 
of the great Providence lies through them, and there is 
no other way, man shows his faith by not turning out of 
the way to avoid them, but going on as he is led, in 
his thought, in his speech, in his actions. This is 
exactly the example that Jesus left us. He disturbed 
people. He agitated the synagogue, and caused the 
Sanhedrim to sit with closed doors in conference on his 
case. He had no choice. His Father sent him. There 
was the truth he showed him; it must be spoken. There 
Was man waiting and suffering for its revelation of the 
Father, its healing assurance of the heavenly care, and 
the announcement of the friendly strictness of its un- 
bending law. Would it have been better, had Jesus 
left the world to its repose? Taken counsel of those 
who said it would only unsettle the faith of men to teach 
that the Abrahamic covenant was not for all time? As- 
sented when it was declared that it was not the new life that 
men needed so much: that it was the old reverence, and 
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the lettered commandment? Would that have been a 
decision to rejoice over? 

If [am thought to have given disproportionate attention 
to these speculations, as many regard them,—to new crit- 
icisms and interpretations of the scriptures, to alleged 
invalidations of faith by science, to incoming theories of 
man’s origin, and the development of his moral and relig- 
ious consciousness,—I can only say that I have taken up 
such subjects as lay before me, and nearest ; subjects most 
immediately, almost painfully practical to some persons 
about me, groping through them with uncertain steps. 
They were self-selected topics for me to consider, if I 
would not shun what was most exercising, not to say often 
troubling the thoughts of men and women just here, 
among us and around us. It often seemed incumbent on 
me to show, if I could, that man’s nature as a worshipper, 
and as a responsible being, stood untouched among the 
fixities, despite any teachings which philosophy or science 
had yet made good. 

And I call you who have known my way of preaching 
best, to witness whether I have spoken so as to settle or 
unsettle your minds, to save or to destroy faith in God, 
faith in man, reverence for truth, sincere worship, the 
eternity and inviolability of the divine law; whether or 
not I have presented these, all, so as to convince such as 
heard, that they have within them their own divine at- 
testation. 

It is interesting to notice that if I should speak of one of 
- my disappointing experiences in this ministry, ina matter 
which at first would seem to lie far apart from the train of 
observation I have been following, I should be dealing in 
fact with another phase of the same problem. 

I have often mentioned that when I came here, there 
was as fine a corps of teachers in the Sunday School as I 
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ever saw, or could imagine to be found anywhere. Six 
or eight gentlemen of highest character, well educated, 
and ready to codperate with the minister and with one an- 
other,and a still larger number of ladies of like ample qual- 
ifications of heart and mind, constituted this teaching force. 

One by one they withdrew, till in time all were gone. 
The reasons for their going were not to be questioned. 
Some removed from the city. Some had engagements 
with which the Sunday School interfered. Some travelled 
or lost health. But when I wondered that so few could 
be persuaded to take their places, and they with so much 
difficulty, when perhaps too persistently I pushed my ap- 
peal upon them to stay, and sought to set aside the obsta- 
cles urged by some to their continuing, and by others to 
their coming, I found at length that these same causes 
which I have been enumerating as affecting the general 
thought of the time, had had a great deal to do with the 
loss of our Sunday School teachers. They had become 
conscious that some commonly accepted views of the 
Scriptures and of the grounds of faith must be reconsid- 
ered, and that they could hardly in conscience go on with 
the old lessons in the old way. I did not think this a con- 
clusive reason for their giving up theirclasses, but they did. 
I said, if you cannot teach in the old way, why not teach in 
the new, if only there isa new which you believe in ; that is 
what I am tryirfg to do in the pulpit. But was there a 
new which had already crystallized into form to their 
thought? No wonder they hesitated. No wonder that 
they preferred not to be teachers, when they felt that 
they were themselves taking many lessons so new to them ; 
especially as it was the undoubted prerogative of parents 
to determine what their children should be taught, 
and they might not approve of variation from the old 
method. I honored their conscientiousness ; but my own 
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conviction was, and is, that the capacity and attitude of 
continuing discipleship are the very highest prerequisites 
and qualifications for wise and profitable teaching. 

To survey our denominational history for the last 
twenty-five years is to meet with renewed evidence that 
this has been a transition period in faith, as well as in 
religious life throughout our churches. It is nearly 
twenty years since an important movement looking to the 
closer affiliation of our churches, and their better organi- 
zation for Christian work, was inaugurated by Dr. Bellows, 
in the formation of the National Unitarian Conference. 
The moment an attempt was made to frame a statement 
on which communion and codéperation could begin, dis- 
cordant counsels and the widest divergences of creed be- 
came apparent and seemed to present irreconcilable 
elements of rupture. In the constitution of our own 
Essex conference, and its early meetings, these differences 
showed themselves and threatened to prevent peace and 
profitable conference. The debates were often stormy. 
But being the differences of honest men, and sincere seek- 
ers after truth, they soon proved how far from dangerous 
is sincere and honest. questioning ; or even doubt itself an- 
imated by a living reverence for whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are pure 
and whatsoever things are lovely. Our Conference soon 
acquired a reputation, I am told, for a greater freedom and 
a wider range of discussion than generally prevailed, while 
we who were of it knew that we gained this at no expense 
of mutual respect or strength of the brotherly bond. 

We can say that all these years have been yielding tes- 
timony abundantly that the safe way is the way of courage, 
of sincerity, of mutual trustfulness, of manly, out-speaking 
honesty. 

When I was in England in eighteen hundred and 
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seventy-eight, I met several of our brethren there, who 
prophesied a break in their own ranks. I ventured to 
say to such as I met entertaining these anticipations, that, 
judging from our American experience, and assuming 
that the same reverent largeness of spirit must govern 
their counsels which had repeatedly saved us from sepa- 
ration, when, as it seemed, we were on the eve of it,—I 
ventured to say that I believed they would find that the 
result would be the reverse of the division they antici- 
pated,— an increasing love for a communion which could 
hold opposing thoughts, and opposing thinkers through a 
noble spirit of unity, which esteems sincerity and love of 
truth above agreement in opinion. 

No thoughtful observer can be blind to the influences 
which have been at work expanding men’s minds and 
sympathies during the last quarter-century. The Scotch 
sermons, the tone of the eminent men of the English Broad 
church, the great and growing catholicity of ‘thought as 
seen in the “new departure” type of orthodoxy, both in 
this country and in Europe, leading out into the open, 
and that, not at the cost of reverence or of faith, as the 
fearful have so often predicted would be the result, but 
into a more practical, thorough and spontaneous applica- 
tion of the moral law and of religious trust to the daily life 
— these all join in prophecy and promise of an approach- 
ing fellowship, not only broader but warmer among all 
honest seekers of truth and workers for human good, than 
has yet been seen since the Christian ages began. 

Strong as the temptation is to continue these comments 
upon the period which has come under survey, I leave it 
here to say but a few closing words in expression of my 
sense of personal obligation to the people who have made 
my lot such a pleasant one by reason of their considerate 
patience and unfailing kindness. 
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If I try to look at my experience here as one might from 
the outside, I see nothing in it peculiar or to distinguish it 
from the common ministeria] experience, unless it be in 
two brief diversions in which I have undertaken to serve 
in two widely different spheres, my country and my native 
commonwealth. On the fifth return of the anniversary of 
my settlement I was absent filling a chaplaincy in the 
army, a service lasting from Dec. 1, 1863, to the middle 
of the following July, about seven months. Besides this 
I have been as you know for the last two years a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature. 

I allude to these deviations from a strictly pastoral ser- 
vice that I may say briefly why I allowed myself to engage 
to this extent and in these ways in the public service, 
partially at least at your expense and sacrifice. 

As to the first instance, to be sure, explanation is not 
necessary. The part I took explains itself. It was not a 
time for any man to reserve himself, or anything he had, 
or could do which his country called for. I resigned my 
ministry, but my resignation was not accepted, and I had 
other and abundant proof that my going to the army had 
the general sanction of my people. 

In the second instance, that of my election to the legis- 
lature, [was impressed by the fact that the electors of 
this district had thought best to ask one who neither 
sought nor desired the office in question to take it. I was 
influenced not a little by the desire to encourage in any 
way, and to any extent in my power, such an example of 
an independent looking for a candidate among those who 
were not looking for the place. Do not suppose me to 
imagine that the same thing has not been done a great 
many times. Do I not know many public servants who 
have only yielded to urgent solicitation in accepting offices 
of all grades of honor and responsibility? And still I be- 
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lieve that too many candidates are self nominated, with 
long planned and ingenious contrivance to procure their 
own election, while also too many, whom the public ser- 
vice greatly needs, withhold themselves from possible elec- 
tion by forbidding their names to be canvassed. 

I believed, moreover, that I might do some useful 
work in the place proposed. I saw, not to mention 
more, at least three large and important interests deeply 
involving the welfare of the commonwealth, and which 
come up every year for more or less reconsideration and 
readjustment, to all of which I had given thought for many 
years, and in some of which I was not without some ex- 
perience of value: education, charities, and the care and 
discipline of the criminal classes. 

In consenting to be a candidate for a second term, I 
was moved by the well-known and accepted fact that a 
representative is fitted by his experience in a first incum- 
bency, to be far more useful in a second. So I found it. 

To this extent, then, I thought it my duty not to refuse 
to accept political office when asked to do so by my neigh- 
bors, many of whom were also my parishioners. 

One word more I desire to say before leaving this sub- 
ject. I have repeatedly known men of more than the 
usual intelligence, and of the highest personal worth, who, 
while criticising severely and not unjustly the political 
methods in vogue, have yet steadily refused to allow them- 
selves to be proposed as candidates for office. This seems 
to me not right, and to be especially inconsistent. How 
can the people be justly blamed for placing the less quali- 
fied in places of trust, if they are cut off at the outset from 
choosing among the best qualified. Such as wholly decline 
office seem to feel justified in their refusal, if they can say 
that they think their candidacy would be unavailing. That 
is what they cannot know; nor if true is it material, or at 
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least conclusive. Undoubtedly it is disagreeable to a 
sensitive man to become the target of partisan abuse, of 
envious insinuation, and of dishonoring slurs. But what 
should we have said in the war time of hardy men declin- 
ing military duty, on the ground of the painfulness of the 
service, or the uncertainty whether our arms would pre- 
vail in the end? And why, tell me, should we expect of 
manly and patriotic citizens less readiness to serve the 
state by upholding pure politics, wise legislation and good 
government generally in time of peace, than by bearing 
arms in the country’s defence, intime of war? The levity 
with which many otherwise sensible persons treat po- 
litical questions and responsibilities is ominous of evil in 
the future. He who will do nothing, risk nothing, endure 
nothing to help keep the state and nation to the high paths 
of honor, and to a beneficent administration of government, 
or to put them there if they are out of those ways, has no 
right to cavil contemptuously at what other men do or 
leave undone in the same great interests, and should be 
ashamed to do so. 

I do not charge myself with having been too easily sat- 
isfied with my labors in this ministry, or with the results 
attained. Satisfied I have not been. But if I have not 
done as much as I hoped to do in the service of my age 
and people, it was not because my heart was elsewhere. 
My interest in my profession has never abated. By tem- 
perament and mental habits, I am not swift at my work. 
But ifI seem to myself to have accomplished but little to 
remember with conscious satisfaction to-day, I still per- 
suade myself, and take some comfort in the thought, that 
my presence inthis place, and my ministry here have at least 
given continuity to customs which are wholesome and help- 
ful when administered in a sincere spirit; and that I have 
tried, if no more, to keep your faces and my own towards 
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the light, and to hold your feet and my own, with what- 
ever inadequacy of pace, to the ways of the eternal life. 

You have made yourselves in a degree responsible for 
this ministry, by standing by mein it. May you have no 
occasion to regret that you have done so, to-day or any 
other day. It has given me heart. I could not other- 
wise have staid and held to my calling. This has been 
my daily strength and joy in the passage of these years. 

Not able, after so long a time, to hope to fix your atten- 
tion by fresh thoughts, exciting by their unfamiliarity, I 
have watched to see if you would be held by any other 
and compensating ground of interest, for want of this, or 
whether you would fall away from your attendance here, 
and show that another must come,—for I could not bear 
to see your interests suffering by reason of my outstaying 
my time. Perhaps I shall be the last to know it when that 
time comes. It is a form of blindness alleged to be 
specially liable to afflict ministers who have been long set- 
tled, and are surrounded by friends too gently disposed 
towards them to be willing to wound their feelings by ad- 
vising them to withdraw. 

I have set this time in my own mind in the past few 
years as a proper term to my ministry, if it should last so 
long. Now, strange as it may seem, I hesitate to put in 
execution that thought of other days. It would undoubt- 
edly be for my happiness and interest, if I can believe it 
to be as well for you, to go on a while, until some more 
decided sign of failing powers in me, or of a falling off of 
your interest and confidence shall warn me that the time 
has come for me to suspend action no longer. Meantime, 
it is always at your option to say that word if I put it off 
too long. And till then,—after then, whether I am your 
minister, or your neighbor and fellow-parishioner, may 
brotherly love continue as long as life shall last. 


Jed eed BB Se 


SOCIAL GATHERING ; CORRESPONDENCE ; PASTORATES IN SALEM 
OF TWENTY-FIVE OR MORE YEARS; SETTLED MINISTERS 
IN SALEM DURING THE PASTORATE OF MR. 
WILLSON; NAMES OF THOSE PRESENT ; 
ETC., ETC. 


SOCIAL GATHERING. 


Tuat the anniversary of Mr. Willson’s installation should be 
gratefully remembered and specially noticed has been always a 
matter of course with his people; and thus when the quarter 
century of union between the pastor and his church family had 
become a rounded fact, they must naturally give wider scope 
to the feeling of abiding affection and confidence, each year 
stronger in their hearts. This feeling found expression first, 
in the church service of Sunday, with its historical discourse, 
its original hymn, its music, its baptismal rite, and its offerings 
of flowers, and then in a reception which the society gave to 
Mr. Willson and his family, his many friends in the city out- 
side his own parish, and many still outside wherever they could 
be reached and bidden cordially to come and be welcome. This 
reception took place at Hamilton Hall on the evening of June 
fifth, that day being the date upon which the installation Sunday 
fell in 1859. The old Hall was in gala dress, ferns were in the 
windows and flowers were everywhere ; against backgrounds of 
palm plants and heavy greenery, hanging from the chandeliers, 
rounding angles, hiding bare corners, upon tables, wreathing 
mirrors and crowning the mantel pieces. Above these last, 
were respectively placed the dates in green box leaves, 1859 
and 1884. The fire places were invitingly open, and arranged 
as if for use, but the ‘back logs” were long sprays of pink and 
white hawthorn flowers, and yellow barberry blossoms. There 
were buttercups and daisies, and all the simple garden flowers 
of June, and there were the rarer hot-house treasures and 
roses heavy and rich with fragrance and color. Soft rugs 
were scattered over the floor, and easy chairs all about the 
room. A band of music added its charm at intervals during 
the evening from the balcony above entwined with boughs of 
evergreen. The hall seemed a home-like beautiful parlor, and 
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when, at eight o’clock, Mr. Willson and his family arrived, 
welcomed by a committee of reception and some others of his 
people, it was indeed what it seemed. Immediately the room 
filled and was always full but never crowded. 

The families in the society were represented almost without 
an exception, and many by a large proportion of their num- 
bers. Youth was there and venerable age, and the presence of 
the children of the society in large numbers gave to the scene a 
grace and a charm that were all its own. No age indeed was 
wanting to the occasion, from the four babes in arms offered for 
baptism atthe anniversary service on Sunday, tothe cheery dame 
of ninety summers, who led the way to the supper room on 
Thursday evening. The names of all, with the many friends 
of our town and other towns who gladdened the occasion, are 
appended as fully as the committee have been able to obtain 
them. Great pains have been taken to make the list complete, 
and they much regret any omission, if such there be. Simple 
refreshments were served in the supper room above, which was 
open all the evening and bright with flowers ; while the people 
went and came at their pleasure. The occasion was two hours 
of cheerful, gracious, and heartfelt reunion and congratulation. 
Every face glowed with a sympathy that sprang half way to 
meet that in another face, and the outstretched hand that ac- 
companied it. The chastened memories, the tender recollec- 
tions with many bright and gay, were this night woven into a 
garland of June flowers and June faces, and the good of it, the 
depth, the sincerity and the beauty are among those things 
which abide. 


THE COMMITTEER’S INVITATION. 


Salem, May 22, 1884. 
My pear Mr. WILLson :-— 


Your parishioners and friends, for a committee of whom I 
am permitted to address you, are very desirous that you, with 
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your family, will meet them at an informal gathering at Ham- 
ilton Hall, on Thursday evening, June 5, at eight o’clock. 

A quarter-century of close acquaintance has not failed to in- 
spire them with asense of regard for you which will not permit the 
coming anniversary to go by unheeded, and I wish I could put 
into this note a tithe of the good-will the occasion has already 


called forth. 
I am very respectfully and truly yours, 


Rosertr S. RANTOUL. 


MR. WILLSON’S REPLY. 


Salem, May 28, 1884. 

My pear Mr. Rantour :— 

In acknowledging your very kind note inviting me to 
meet my parishioners and friends at Hamilton Hall on the 
evening of June 5, I can say with entire sincerity that I am 
always glad to meet the people of the North Society, singly or 
collectively, on week days or Sundays, and shall be particularly 
pleased to meet them all, if I may, at the time and under the 
circumstances proposed. I had intended, to be sure, to give 
myself the pleasure of inviting them all to meet me at my 
house, that same evening of June 5. But, as at other times, 
they have the start of me in the expression of the kindly feel- 
ing, which, I am happy to feel assured, exists between them and 
me. 

I cannot express here the sense of obligation I am under to 
them for their long and never varying friendship and their 
steadfast trust, from the time I came among them five and 
twenty years ago till to-day. And in naming the length of 
’ the period, I remind myself a little sadly, but very tenderly, 
that it was even more among their fathers and predecessors 
than among them that I came, since it is so long ago that 
the majority of those whom I have the happiness to number 
among my people to-day were not of them twenty-five years 


ago. In faithfulness and affection, 
Yours, 


E. B. Witson. 
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LETTER FROM REV. J. W. CHADWICK. 


626 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
May 26, 1884. 
My pear Mr. WILison :— 

For such a busy man, your pleasant letter was exceeding 
kind. To-day the invitation of your society came, and as there 
is no indication to whom I should reply, I write to you to ex- 
press my regret that I cannot be present at your reception. 
My regret is all the greater because I was present at your in- 
stallation, and have the liveliest recollection of the beauty of 
the day, and the inspiring character of the services. I can say 
in all sincerity, that there is no one in the Unitarian ministry 
for whose character and work, I have a more profound respect 
and admiration, than your honored self. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun W. CuapDwick. 


Will you convey my regrets to the committee; I would not 
have them think that I have given no attention to their invita- 
tion. 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. BRIGGS. 


Cambridge, May 27, 1884. 
My pear FRIEND :— 

You see what an old man comes to, in the way of writing. 
The caligraph is my pen at present, and for the future too. A 
card was very kindly sent to me, inviting me to the reception 
in honor of the 25th anniversary of your settlement. If I were 
not going to move to Plymouth for the season early next week, 
I should surely come. No name was on the card beside your 
own, and I must return my acknowledgments to you. There 
will be no one present who will greet you more heartily than 
I would, could I be with you then. We did go on most har- 
moniously together during the eight years in which we were 
side by side, and our brotherly feeling would have held out, 
just as truly, through the seventeen years that have gone since 
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then. I was ‘‘the elder soldier, not a better.” It occurs to 
me that I was no soldier at all, only staying at home and tell- 
ing others what a grand thing it was to go, while you went and 
did the true thing yourself. Do you think that four men ever 
went on more pleasantly with one another than Thompson, 
Clapp, and the two of the four who are still left? As I 
recall my life in Salem, my relations with my brother 
ministers and with the many in each of the other parishes who 
greeted me as cordially as the members of my society, it is 
all a delightful memory. You are to have a sort of silver 
wedding. I never can have one, though I am old enough in 
all conscience. Only think of it. It will be fifty years in 
September since I was settled in Fall River. I have been 
a kind of rolling stone after all. But I am glad that you 
are to have an occasion when the people can pour out all their 
respect and gratitude. It will do them good to express their 
feeling, and it will give you a well-deserved satisfaction. There 
will be a tinge of sadness in the hour, of necessity. You will 
recall the vanished faces and feel the touch of vanished hands 
as well as see the smiles of the living and receive their friendly 
grasp. But even those memories of the ascended ones are also 
a joy. Ishall remember you when the evening comes. Please 
thank those who remembered me, in my behalf. Please also 
to give my kindest regards to Mrs. Willson, and to believe me 
always heartily yours, 
Grorce W. Briaes. 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. CLARKE. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass., May 31, 1884. 
Dear WILLSON :— 
Iam sorry that I cannot be with you on your anniversary, 
June 5. Ishould like to see you among your friends. You are 
not sorry now that you went to Salem, are you? You knowl 
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tried hard to induce you to go. You have done a noble work 
there. You will never know it yourself, but I know it by 
what I have seen and heard from others. God still be with 
you, and bless you and yours always. 
Sincerely and affectionately, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


LETTER FROM WM. P. ANDREWS, ESQ. 


Flint St., Salem, May 31, 1884. 
Dear Mr. WILLson :— 

I grieve to find that I cannot be present in person at your 
twenty-fifth anniversary to-morrow, as I had promised myself 
the pleasure of doing, but a long standing engagement which 
involves other people’s affairs keeps me from personally testi- 
fying my respect for your ministry. With Gen. Oliver’s and 
the choir’s most valuable assistance, I shall do so publicly, 
however, and be present in spirit on that occasion, and in per- 
son, I trust, at the more social recognition. Enclosing a copy 
of my little word for the day, which I beg you to accept as an 
earnest of my remembrance thereof, I am, 

my dear and respected friend and pastor, 
most sincerely yours, 
Wit.iam P. ANDREWS. 


O Stream of Life around us! 
O Sea to which we fall! 

O Banks that held and bound us 
To heed the Ocean’s call! 


O Life of Life !—thy river,— 
We flow as waves to Thee; 
Thy cloudlets redeliver 
To thine Infinity. 
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O Wave of Life! that bore us 
The message,—white with spray,— 
Thy beckoning crest before us 
Gleams down the broadening bay. 


O Friendly Gleam! that, leading, 
Hath bid us gladly come 

Where many streams are speeding 
To seek their native Home! 


Shine on! Shine on before us! 
Till God’s Eternal Sea 

Shall pour the glad Light o’er us 
Of Immortality! 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. STONE. 


Bolton, June 3, 1884. 
My pear Broraer :— 


Assure your friends of my thanks for their invitation to at- 
tend the twenty-fifth anniversary of your installation. It would 
give me pleasure to accept it, and offer—if but in silence—my 
hearty congratulations both to them and to yourself on acon- 
nection so happy and so long continued. My recollections of 
Salem are happy ; the attachments formed so long ago remain 
to thishour. And if my nearest associations were with another 
church, —the earliest home in America of those who in the 
language of their day were called Puritans,—yet I scarcely 
separate from it in my memory, the’daughter who more than a 
century ago entered on a new course of life and communion. 

With such memories, you may imagine how gladly I should 
meet you and your friends. But the eighty-three years which 
have laid their weight upon me, must serve as apology for my 
absence. You will allow me, however, the privilege of pro- 
nouncing an old man’s benediction:— The love which hath 
brought you together, and preserved your union so long, be 
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with you still, deepening your mutual affection, and increas- 
ing within you all the faith and hope and Divine charity, 
which outlive all earthly relations and abide forever. 
Affectionately your friend and brother, 
Tuomas T. STONE. 


LETTER FROM REV. DEWITT S. CLARK. 


Anderson Parsonage, Tabernacle Church, 
Salem, Mass., June 3, 1884. 
Dear Mr. WILLson :— 


I am in receipt of the kind invitation of the North Church 
Society, to be present with Mrs. Clark at the Reception tend- 
ered you by them, on Thursday evening. I exceedingly re- 
gret that we are unable to share in the pleasures of the 
reunion, and express personally our congratulations upon the 
completion of twenty-five years in a pastorate, among a people 
who are thus engaging you for a quarter-century more of ser- 
vice, of even greater acceptance, fidelity and love. While we, 
of other denominational names, have to ‘“‘come and go,” may 
you with all the freshness and music of ‘*The Brook,” as in the 
past, so in the future, ‘‘go on forever.” 

Sincerely yours, 
DeWirr S. Ciarx. 


LETTER FROM REV. S. C. BEANE. 


Concord, N. H., June 3, 1884. 
Dear Mr. Lez :— 

Be so kind as to say to Mr. Willson, and to any others 
who may think of me in connection with the gathering at Ham- 
ilton Hall on Thursday evening, that I had expected until to- 
day to carry my greetings in person, but find myself unable to 
do so. A pastorate of a quarter of a century is a thing so 
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rare, in our degenerate ecclesiastical days, that it should be © 
celebrated, and the example should be held up to restless par- 
ishes and ministers. But my interest is largely a personal 
one, because for more than half of these years I was a Salem 
minister, working side by side with my senior of the North 
Church. It was a warm greeting which I received, and a 
warm fellowship into which I fell, nearly twenty years ago. 
With my classmate, Haskell, at Barton Square, Dr. Briggs at 
the First Church and Mr. Willson at the North, to say noth- 
ing of the good men of the other Salem pulpits, there was 
nothing wanting on the score of friendship and helpfulness. I 
must not omit to credit Mr. Willson with performing the offi- 
cial act that laid the legal foundation of my domestic happiness. 

It is not, however, my purpose to give a list of his good 
deeds ; but to express my warm regards and grateful memories. 

May the North Church and its minister thrive and be strong 
together so long as they both shall live. 

Cordially yours and theirs, 
S. C. Beane. 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. WILDES. 


12 Summer St., Salem, June 4, 1884. 
My DEAR BROTHER WILLSON :— 


I received, last evening, the very kind invitation of the 
Committee of the North Church to attend the parochial gather- 
ing at Hamilton Hall on Thursday evening. I beg to reply, 
that if I can possibly remain over until Friday, I will most cer- 
tainly be present. I think this not improbable, and should I 
be able to make arrangements in Boston to-day to meet my 
wishes, and in person to join in the congratulations of your 
good people and your many friends on the occasion, you may 
look forme. Meantime, with most grateful memories, and with 
the assurance of my sincere friendship, not forgetting my kind 
remembrances to Mrs. Willson, believe me, dear brother, 

faithfully yours, 
Gzorce D. Wixpgs. 
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LETTER FROM REV. H. W. FOOTE. 
25 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass., June 4, 1884. 
My pear Mr. Wittson :— 

TuE invitation which I have received to the Social Gather- 
ing of the North Church to-morrow evening is most tempting 
to me, and I have been looking forward to the pleasure of see- 
ing you and your people together on so interesting an occasion. 
But the remains of a cold for which I have been south, make 
me abstain from evening companies, and it is more prudent 
for me to forego the pleasure. It is hard for me to believe that 
twenty-five years can have passed since you came to us, so 
fortunately for the peace and prosperity of ‘* the noble North.” 
The tie of respect and affection has been woven very strongly, 
as the years have sped, which binds to you the hearts not only 
of those who meet you in your parish round, but of the absen- 
tees like myself, who cherish the bond of being still members 
of your flock, though grazing in strange pastures. Although 
T shall not be there to join in the greetings (except in spirit) 
you will let me add my congratulations on the beginning of your 
second quarter century in Salem, to the many that you will 
receive from others, who are as I am, with affectionate regard, 

your parishioner and friend, 
Henry W. Foore. 


TELEGRAM FROM REY. C. W. WENDTE. 
Newport, R. L., June 5, 1884. 
To Henry M. Brooks :— 
Extend Mr. Willson heartfelt congratulations and good 


wishes, from his Newport friends. 
Cuartes W. WENDTE. 


LETTERS OF REGRET WERE ALSO RECEIVED FROM 


Mrs. J. W. Anprews, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. S. D. Braprorp, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Miss C. Wuirney, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Hon. Grorce B. Lorine, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Joun H. Nicuors, South Wilton, Conn. 


PASTORATES 
OF TWENTY-FIVE OR MORE YEARS 
IN SALEM. 


FIRST CHURCH. 
John Higginson, born at Claybrook, Eng., Aug. 6, 1616; 
ordained Aug. 29, 1660; died Dec. 9, 1708. 
Pastorate, 48 years. 


Nicholas Noyes, born in Newbury, Dec. 22, 1647; grad. 
Harvard, 1667; ordained Nov. 18, 1683; died Dec. 13, 1717. 
Pastorate, 34 years. 


John Prince, born in Boston, July 11, 1751; grad. Harvard, 
1776; ordained Nov. 10, 1779; died June 7, 1836. 
Pastorate, 57 years. 


EAST CHURCH. 
James Diman, born in Long Island, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1707; 


grad. Harvard, 1730; ordained May 11, 1737; died Oct. 8, 
1788. Pastorate, 51 years. 


William Bentley, born in Boston, June 22, 1759; grad. 
Harvard 1777; ordained Sept. 22, 1783; died Dec. 29, 1819. 
Pastorate, 36 years 


James Flint, born in Reading, Dec. 1, 1781; grad. Harvard, 
1802; installed Sept. 20, 1821; died March 4, 1855. 
Pastorate, 34 years. 


TABERNACLE CHURCH. 


Samuel M. Worcester, born in Fitchburg, Sept. 4, 1801; 
grad. Harvard, 1822; ordained Dec. 3, 1834; resigned Jan’y 
51, 1860; died Aug. 16, 1866. Pastorate, 26 years. 

(87) 
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SOUTH CHURCH. 


Daniel Hopkins, born in Waterbury, Conn., Oct. 16, 1734; 
grad. Yale, 1758; ordained Nov. 18, 1778; died Dec. 14, 
1814. Pastorate, 36 years. 


Brown Emerson, born in Ashby, Jan. 8, 1779; grad. Dart- 
mouth, 1802; ordained April 24, 1805; died July 25, 1872. 
Pastorate, 67 years. 


NORTH CHURCH. 


Thomas Barnard, born in Newbury, Feb. 5, 1748; grad. 
Harvard, 1766; ordained Jan’y 13, 1773; died Oct. 1, 1814. 
Pastorate, 41 years. 

John Brazer, born in Worcester, Sept. 21, 1789; grad. 
Harvard, 1813; ordained Nov. 14, 1820; died Feb. 26, 1846. 
Pastorate, 26 years. 

Edmund B. Willson, born in Petersham, Aug. 15, 1820; 


grad. Cambridge Divinity School in 1843; installed June 5, 
1859. Present Pastor. Pastorate, 25 years. 


INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


James W. Thompson, born in Barre, Dec. 13, 1805; grad. 
Brown, 1827; installed March 7, 1832; resigned March 7, 
1859 ; died Sept. 26, 1881. Pastorate, 27 years. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 
William McGilchrist, born in England, 1707 ; ordained 1747 ; 
died April 19, 1780. Pastorate, 33 years. 


Nathaniel Fisher, born in Dedham, July 8, 1742; grad. 


Harvard, 1763; installed Feb. 25, 1782; died Dec. 20, 1812. 
Pastorate, 30 years. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. 
Robert Curtis Mills, born in New York, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1819; 
grad. University of New York, 1837; installed June 14, 1848 ; 
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resigned April 21, 1876. Dismissed to church in Newton, 
May 21, 1880, in which city he now resides, acting as Sec- 
retary of the Baptist Educational Society. 

Pastorate, 28 years. 


The names of Rev. Samuel Fisk and Rev. Joshua Spaulding 
may be properly enrolled in the above list; each was set- 
tled over two societies consecutively, the second a separation 
of some members from the first to form a new organization. 
The combined service of each was more than twenty-five years. 


Samuel Fisk, born in Braintree, 1689 ; grad. Harvard, 1708 ; 
ordained first church, Oct. 8, 1718; dismissed April, 1735, and 
continued with the new church, now Tabernacle Church until 
July 80, 1745; died April 3, 1770. Pastorate, 27 years. 


Joshua Spaulding, born in Killingly, Ct., Dec. 13, 1760; 
ordained Oct. 26, 1785, over Tabernacle Church; dismissed 
April 28, 1802; and from Dec. 19, 1803 to May 4, 1814, of- 
ficiated over the new church, since known as the Howard St. 
Church ; died Sept. 26, 1825. Pastorate, 27 years. 


Gara 


PASTORS OF THE SALEM CHURCHES 


DURING THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


FIRST CHURCH. 


George W. Briggs, : : : 1853-1867. 

James T. Hewes, é : : 1868-1875. 

Fielder Israel, : : , ‘ 1877. 
EAST CHURCH. 

Dexter Clapp, 5 ¢ c 1851-1864. 

Samuel C. Beane, . ; ; ‘ 1864-1878. 


George H. Hosmer, : : ; 1879. 
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TABERNACLE CHURCH. 


Samuel M. Worcester, : ; E 1834-1860. 
Charles Ray Palmer, : - 1860-1872. 
Hiram B. Putnam, : ‘ : 1873-1876. 
De Witt S. Clark, oe ; 1879. 
SOUTH CHURCH. 
Brown Emerson, ‘ A A : 1805-1872. 
Israel E. Dwinell, . : A 5 1849-1863. 
Edward S. Atwood, z : b 1864. 


HOWARD STREET CHURCH. 
Charles C. Beaman, ; . : 1857-1864. 


CROMBIE STREET CHURCH. 


Joseph H. Thayer, - 5 1859-1864. 
Clarendon Waite, . . Apr., 1866-Dec., 1866. 
Hugh Elder, . : ; : : 1868-1884. 


INDEPENDENT CONG. CHURCH. 


Augustus M. Haskell, : : - 1862-1866. 
George Batchelor, . : 5 ; 1866-1882. 
Benjamin F. McDaniel, . é : 1883. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 


George Leeds, : ‘ ; . 1859-1860. 
William R. Pickman, ; ; A 1861-1865. 
James V. Scripture, : 5 1866-1868. 
Edward M. Gushee, : ; 5 1872-1875. 
Charles Arey, : : : : 1876. 
GRACE CHURCH. 

George D. Wildes, é : : 1859-1867, 
Joseph Kidder, : : : : 1867-1872. 


James P. Franks, . ; ‘ : 1872. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. 


Robert C. Mills, c - L - 1848-1876. 


George E. Merrill, . : ; - 1877. 


SECOND or CENTRAL BAPTIST CHURCH. 


Daniel D. Winn, : ‘ ‘ : 1855-1866. 
S. Hartwell Pratt, . 3 ‘ - 1867-1870. 
David Weston, : .  Feb., 1872—-Oct., 1872. 
W.H.H. Marsh, . ; : : 1873-1880. 
Charles A. Towne, : Z : 1881. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH. 


S. Hartwell Pratt, . ‘ F : 1870-1873. 
D. Henry Taylor, . - . : 1874-1877. 
William A. Keese, . : : : 1877-1883. 
Samuel H. Emery, . : . : 1884. 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 


Willard Spalding, . 5 : : 1860-1869. 


Edwin C. Bolles, “ : : ¢ 1871. 


LAFAYETTE STREET METHODIST CHURCH. 


A. F. Herrick, : ‘ : x 1857-1859. 
John H. Mansfield, ; , . 1859-1861. 
E. A. Manning, 3 s . : 1861-1862. 
Gershom F. Cox, . A ‘ 1862-1864. 
L. Crowell, , : : 3 : 1864-1867. 
S. Freeman Chase, : : ; 1867-1870. 
Daniel Dorchester, : - : 1870-1873. 
J.S. Whedon, 5 5 P : 1873-1876. 
G. L. Collyer, : : : : 1876-1879. 
Daniel Steele, : ; ‘ : 1879-1881. 
George W. Mansfield, ; ; 3 1881-1882. 
C. L. Eastman, : ‘ s ‘ 1882-1883. 


William P. Ray, é F - B 1883. 
6 
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WESLEY CHAPEL. 


William J. Hambleton, . 
William H. Meredith, 
Charles F. Rice, 

Willis P. Odell, 


1872-1874. 
1874-1877. 
1877-1880. 
1880-1883. 
1883. 


NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 


Leonard G. Jordan, 

Albino S. Frost, 

William B. Hayden, 

Joseph 8. David, < ‘ 
D. V. Bowen, ; ee 


Thomas Shehan, 
Michael Hartney, 
William Halley, 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH. 


Thomas Shehan, 
William Daley, 
John J. Gray, 


Frangois X. 


ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH. 


L. Vézina, 


DEAF MUTES’ CHURCH. 


Philo W. Packard, 


1868-1871. 
1872-1879. 
1879-1881. 
1882-1883. 
1884. 


CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


1858-1862. 
1862-1868. 
1868. 


1850-1864. 
1865-1868. 
1868. 


1873. 


1878. 
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THE BUILDING. 


On page 5 of the sermon it is observed that almost no per- 
ceptible change has been made in the last quarter century 
in the appearance of the North Church. — 

Very considerable sums have been expended from time to 
time to keep the church-building in constant repair, and a large 
sum was applied two years ago to the setting up of a new 
and fine organ; but it has been sought to keep without change 
of form and aspect, as far as possible, what was so satisfac- 
tory in itself as a place of worship, and was becoming contin- 
ually more endeared to the worshippers by the gathering 
associations of years of consecrated use. 

A material enlargement and improvement of the vestry has 
also been made within this time, adapting its space and fit- 
tings to a greater variety of purposes. 


THE ORGAN. 


Of the organ, the builders, Messrs. Hook & Hastings, say: ‘‘It was 
our aim in the creation of this instrument to have as the result a 
distinctively characteristic Church Organ; and its predominating 
feature is the full, solid, sympathetic quality of tone which sustains, 
while it blends with, the voices, and makes a thoroughly harmonious 
ensemble of choir and organ possible. This too is accomplished 
without a sacrifice of the characteristic quality of tone in individual 
registers, for in each there is a full development of their separate 
characters, in a thoroughly artistic manner, and in the balancing 
and blending together the perfection of tone-color is reached. 

The power is ample, and in the large variety the Organ possesses, 
every demand of church service may be fully met.” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGAN. 


It has 2 Manuals, each of 58 netes, and a Pedale of 27 notes, 27 
Speaking and 5 Mechanical Registers with 5 Combination movements. 


GREAT ORGAN. 


1. 16'OrEN Diapason . : : . Wood and Metal, 58 Pipes 
2. 8! Open DIAPASON . : in ' - Metal,58 <« 
8. 8! DuLcrna : : é : : ; : Mn a NGG 
4. 8! SaLICIONAL . 5 ; ¢ : : : CN dike SE 
5. 8! Mutopra (Std. Bass) . ; : : . Wood, 58 <* 


Se Te lyre Se be 
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4! OCTAVE 3 ; 6 4 
4! FLUTE D’AMOUR- . : hs 
23! TWELFTH 

2! FIFTEENTH 

3 Rks. MrxTuRE 

8! TRUMPET : ° 


SWELL ORGAN. 


16! BouRDON Bass 

16’ BouURDON TREBLE 

8’ Opmn DIAPASON 

8! VIOLA 

8! ZEOLINE : 

8! StroppED DIaAPASON 

4 Frauto TRAVERSO “ 
4! VIOLINA 

2! FLAUTINO 

8 Rks. DotcE CoRNET 

8’ CORNOP@AN 

8’ OBOE 

8’ Bassoon Ms 3 
BLANK FOR FUTURE ADDITION 


PEDALE. 
16' OPEN DIAPASON . ° 4 
16! BourpON . 
VIOLONCELLO 


Metal, 58 


. . 


Wood and Metal, 58 =‘ 


Metal, 58“ 
(73 58 CG 
“474 cc 
e 58 ce 


- +, Wood\i2aee 
crt <6 A Cee 
Wood and Metal, 58“ 
Metal, 58 “ 

ee 58 ce 

Wood, 58 ‘“* 

N ee 58 “e 
Metal, 58“ 

' ee 58 ee 

ec 174 ce 


Wood, 27 Pipes 
ce QT ce 
Metal, 27 ‘ 


MECHANICAL REGISTERS. 


SWELL TO GREAT COUPLER. 
GREAT TO PEDAL COUPLER. 
SWELL TO PEDAL COUPLER. 
TREMOLO. 

BELLOWS SIGNAL. 


PEDAL MOVEMENTS. 


FortTE COMBINATION GREAT. 
PIANO COMBINATION GREAT. 
ForTE COMBINATION SWELL. 
Piano CoMBINATION SWELL. 


REVERSIBLE PEDAL TO OPERATE NO. 380. 


BALANCED SWELL PEDAL. 
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NAMES OF THOSE PRESENT. 


Rev. and Mrs. Edmund B. teow: 
Mr. Samuel G. Aaron 
Mrs. Philip Abbot 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Allen 
Mr. George L. Allen 
Miss Caroline L. Allen 
Mrs. James H. Andrews 
Mr. Charles H. Andrews 
Mrs. Samuel P. Andrews 
Miss Abby B. Andrews 
Mr. William P. Andrews 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustus J. Archer 
Miss Emily W. Archer 
Mr. Edward C. Bates 
Miss Caroline E. Bemis 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Bray 
George C. Bray 
Martha C. Bray 

Mrs. Lincoln F. Brigham 
Mr. Clifford Brigham 

“¢ Augustus P. Brigham 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Brooks 
Miss Mary M. Brooks 

“¢  Margarette W. Brooks 

‘¢ Alice F. Brooks 

“« Jennie Brooks 
Hon. Albert G. Browne 
Mr. Edward C. Browne 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. John Chandler 
Mrs. George Chase 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Clarke 
Miss Helen F. Clarke 
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Miss Lucy H. Cleveland 
‘¢ Mary S. Cleveland 
Dr. and Mrs. David Coggin 
Mrs. Thomas Cole 
Miss Mary A. Colman 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Cook 
Miss Eliza Cox 
Ko WAG Cox 
‘© Caroline Creamer 
‘6 6H. A. Creamer 
“© Martha A. Cummins 
‘¢ Margaret P. Dabney 
Col. and Mrs. J. F. Dalton 
Miss Grace F. Dalton 
Harry F. Dalton 
Mrs. Samuel Dalton 
Miss Edith B. Dalton 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses Davidson 
Miss Mary E. Davidson 
Mrs. Alice N. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Emmerton 
Mr. B. F. Fabens 
Mrs. George P. Farrington 
Miss Mary W. Farrington 
Mrs. William T. Felton 
Mrs. William S. Felton 
William S. Felton 
Harry K. Felton 
Mrs. Manuel Fenollosa 
Hon. Caleb Foote 
Miss Annie E. Frye 
‘Lucy P. Fuller 
‘“< Henrietta F. Fuller 
“© Mary E. Gould 
‘© Mary L. O. Gorten 
‘¢ Mary O. Hodges 
Mrs. Charles Hoffman 
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Mrs. Catherine Ireson 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Ives 
Mrs. John A. Jelly 
Miss Annette Jelly 
“© Mary E. Jelly 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery S. Johnson 
Mr. Henry R. Johnson 
Mrs. Samuel Johnson 
Miss Elizabeth H. Kimball 
“ Mary L. King 
‘¢ Miss Annie F. King 
Mr. and Mrs. William L. Kinsman 
Rebecca N. Kinsman 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Kittredge 
Capt. and Mrs. John R. Lakeman 
Edmund W. Lakeman 
May R. Lakeman 
Fannie S. Lakeman 
Mrs. George A. Lamson 
Miss Sarah U. Lamson 
‘© Bessie Lamson 
‘¢ Lucy A. Lander 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Lee 
Miss Harriet R. Lee 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Lord 
Miss Alice W. Lord 
‘¢ Mary J. Lord 
‘6 Esther C. Mack 
Dr. William Mack 
Prof. Edward S. Morse 
Miss Edith O. Morse 
John G. Morse 
Capt. and Mrs. James B. Nichols 
Mr. William B. Nichols 
Miss Martha W. Nichols 
Frederick K. Nichols 


AT 
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Mr. and Mrs. William Northey 
Mr. Herbert W. Northey 
Mrs. S. C. Oliver 
Joseph H. Oliver 
James EK. Oliver 
Mr. Edward H. Payson 
Mrs. Francis Peabody 
Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Peabody 
Miss Martha Peabody 
Mrs. Edward B. Peirson 
Miss Katherine Peirson 
‘“¢ Ellen P. Peirson 
Mr. Edward L. Peirson 
‘¢ Horatio P. Peirson 
Miss Helen Philbrick 
“Eliza Philbrick 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Pickering 
Mr. and Mrs. John Pickering 
Miss E. R. Pickering 


ke AvePond. 
“6M. H. Pond 
“6M. TL. .Pond 


‘© Mary E. Pulsifer 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Rantoul 
Miss Edith Rantoul | 

“«¢ Margaret Rantoul 
Mr. John Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis H. Ropes 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sanders 
Miss Mary T. Saunders 
Mrs. Mary I. Simmons 
Miss Mary Sinclair 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel T. Smith 
Miss M. T. Smith 

“ -G. C. Smith 
Mr. Edward A. Smith 
Miss Bessie P. Smith 
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Miss E. S. Smith 
Mrs. Martha G. Smith 
Mr. Robert B. Smith 

‘6 James M. Smith 
Miss Caroline Stevens 

‘© Hannah Stone 

‘6 Mary H. Stone 

“¢ 6. M. Symonds 
Mrs. Charles B. Taggard 

“ John B. Tileston 
Miss Margaret H. Tileston 
Mr. James E. Tuffts 
Mr. Francis W. Tuttle 

James G. Tuttle 

Mrs. Mary E. Tuttle 
Miss Phebe M. Waldo 

‘© Annie L. Warner 
Mrs. William C. Waters 

William C. Waters, Jr. 

Mrs. Joseph Webb 
Miss M. Louise Webb 
Mr. William G. Webb 

s¢ Arthur W. West 
Miss Mary E. West 

‘© Elizabeth Wheatland 
Dr. Henry Wheatland — 
Hon. Stephen G. Wheatland 
Miss Annie P. Wheatland 
Mrs. George M. Whipple 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Williams 
Mr. James S. Williams 
Miss Elizabeth D. Williams 
Mr. Tucker D. Williams 
Miss Lucy B. Willson 
Mrs. Kate T. Woods 
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FIRST CHURCH. 


Rey. and Mrs. Fielder Israel 
Mr. William A. Lander 
Miss Helen Lander 
Mrs. John W. Lefavour 
Miss M. I. Lefavour 

“ Sarah W. Pickering 
Mr. John Pickering 
Mrs. Eben Putnam 
Miss Caroline Rea 


EAST CHURCH. 


Rey. and Mrs. George H. Hosmer 
Miss Mary F. Frost 
“* Sarah S. Kimball 
** Susan L. Kimball 
*¢ Mary H. Mott 
Mrs. B. H. Silsbee 
Miss Hannah H. Silsbee 
“* Margaret Silsbee 
Mr. D. A. Varney 
Miss Anna D. Varney 
Mr. John Webster 


BARTON SQUARE CHURCH. 


Rey. and Mrs. B. F. McDaniel 
Miss Emily M. Agge 

Miss Chattarina W. Agge 

Mr. William Agge 

Miss Hannah R. Grant 

Miss Caroline Grant 

Hon. and Mrs. N. A. Horton 
Miss Elizabeth G. Phillips 

Mr. and Mrs. George West 
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UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 
Rev. E. C. Bolles, D. D. 


GRACE CHURCH. 


Rey. and Mrs. James P. Franks 
Miss 8. L. Huntington 
Mr. Arthur L. Huntington 
Miss Adelaide P. Pitman 

“¢ Mary S. Tuckerman 
Mr. and Mrs. O. W. H. Upham 
Capt. George M. Whipple 
Miss Isabella G. Whipple 
Mrs. William G. Webb 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 


Rev. Charles Arey, D. D. 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cox 
Mrs. John Robinson 


CROMBIE STREET CHURCH. 


Rey. Hugh Elder 
Capt. Oliver Thayer 


SOUTH CHURCH. 
Rey. Edward 8. Atwood, D. D. 
Mrs. Edward 8. Atwood 


TABERNACLE CHURCH. 


Mr. Richard C. Manning 
Mr. Richard C. Manning, jr. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. 


Rey. and Mrs. George E. Merrill 
Miss Rebecca L. Buttrick 


DEAF MUTES’ SOCIETY. 
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